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ition of the Fielding 


ing on, and will proceed pr 
before the change 

ed imtably by Tories! Yet opposition 

dependents are, fortunately, free to 
credit the Cabinet with praiseworthy 
prudence. Did not Opposition critics 
understand that the factors of Canada’s 
policy are the various permanent Insti¬ 
tutions and Interests of the country, 
which change very sic 
tual interdependence, 
sarily so influence or control Ministries 
that it does not matter much ^ ' 
is in office at Ottawa This i_, .... 
is now very perceptible in the public 
mind. Canadians in general wish to be 
let alone, to be spared political excite- 

attend lo a thdr y private h comems! 101 Mr. 
Borden appears aware of this politically- 
apathetic condition of the electors, and 
unlikely to jeopardize his Ministry by 
acting as Disturber of the Peace. 


to believe that the Finance Min- 


' new to office. Sir Wilfrid Laurier and 

against' theUrngn^ They* t§d Mr. 
White that he could serve every good 
purpose he had in view by organizing 
and maintaining in his Department a 
staff of permanent enquiry into the 


se that ministration. 0 


jections were urged. These appear to 
have so impressed Mr. White that he 
has modified the project. Surely this 
indicates wisdom in him. A mind open 
to instruction by information, experi- 
fincft. reflection is the right mind for ad¬ 
don. Only Fools and Bourbons 
)thing and learn nothing. Un- 
uer wmch of these categories shall 'be 
ranged speakers and writers who may 
be found taunting or reproaching Mr. 
White for amiably accepting counsel 
from that undeniably wise man, Sir 
Wilfrid? Politeness forbids the querist 
reply. In this matter we Canadians 
-*..1-*-Ives that the Gov- 




If Mr. Borden proposes to contribute 
thirty millions, or some other handsome 
donation, to the London Government, 
for naval use, will that be a tremendous 
departure from a let well enough alone 






might be absurdity in. alleging Great 
Britain to face such an “emergency” as 
could make a great money vote in her 
aid incumbent on Canadians. There 
was then no new emergency; the old 

°mde™od Ut fflu” definitions °of 
“emergency” then moulded individual 

terpret the word to signify aught that 
did not bounce up suddenly, as a whale 
emerges, with prodigious splash. There 
wasn’t any such jump from Germany, 
for instance. There was merely the 
steady, long-noted, scientific, implacable 
yearly ascent into dangerous importance 


paired. Many other equally sound ob- thereof Canadian apathy 


power, but that of a number of other 
Potentates and Republics. In view 
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The Why and the Wherefore of 
Doctors’ Bills 

By Edward J. Moore 











fer to submit to, and we’ll make out 
the bill without waiting for any further 

The nature of the operation? Oh, 
that makes little difference. Appendi- 

whatever it may be, your bill will be the 


ticularlj 


regular fee for this, by an ordinary 
uuutor,« she went on, “is $10, but if 
they^ think you can stand it they charge 

as told by a clergyman from 


Tike this to one of Toronto’s leading sur¬ 
geon’s the other day: 

“Is it true, doctor, that in making up 
your charges you specialists—like the 

on aUyouthinkSw^r^'wiJl'stenS?” 

“Well,” said the authority, smiling, 
“it does seem to work out a good deal 
like that. But why shouldn’t we?” 

This latter side of the case will be 
dealt with later. 

It will be seen, then, tnat our con¬ 
tention is true. Chats with half-a-dozen 
doctors, both greater and lesser lights’ 
“cub” physicians and those old in ex¬ 
perience, bear out the facts. Members 
of the medical profession in Canada to- 
nd this, of course, applies par- 
1 . 1 d to surgical 


’ly to specialists ^and to ^surgical 


“My regular fee for (naming a fa¬ 
miliar abdominal operation) is $150. 
This is, of course, exclusive of hospital 
fees, which run from $15 to $75 a week, 
according to the fastidious ideas and 
desires of the patient. Last week I had 
a case of this kind and my bill was 
$50. The week before for a similar 
case I charged $300. I usually try to 
And out something about my patient’s 
circumstances before I render the ac- 

oujsiirthe 1 Xctor n&m U? fr0 ™ ■ and 

of tYe h ^spUaCltd a innocently™ 
haps, to make a small breach in her 
fessional ethics, “I saw a good exa.** 

- day. A well-to-do pa- 
iny relatives, and who 


X-ray photo taken of my hand in one 
of the Toronto hospitals. I suppose they 

eluded my salary was not too opulent, 
for my bill was $3. Here the other^day, 

preparatory schools in the city, and 
was injured in a football game, had to 
, have his leg examined in a similar way. 

This time I suppose they argued that 
. the parents of the boy must be at least 
fairly well-to-do to be able to keep him 
in college, for the bill was $10.” 

Still another case bears out our con¬ 
tention. Within the year an opera¬ 
tion, decidedly delicate, though of a 
familiar type, was performed on a well- 
known public man, whose interests 
mount into the millions. The surgeon’s 
fee in this case was said to be $5,000, 
while an attending physician of lesser 


looked on/” received $600/ The anasJ 

“Of course,” commented the surgeon 
who told the story, "the five or six 

$5 would be to you.” With which the 
writer joyfully agreed. 

It is perhaps worth mentioning thgt 
in this case the patient and both doctor^ 
are members of a somewhat exclusive 
patriotic fraternity. " ” 

had someth-- - 


toT£L P p?e- fhcTt^oV 


without 

in incur .__ 

ed upon with a view to giving 



their business, there is 
Hght young man whose 

--- ascertain the financial 

standing of the patients, so that so far 
as possible an equable levy may be made 


for the expert work done. A somewhat 
interesting story is told which illus¬ 
trates their methods. 

Some little time ago an ordinary¬ 
looking farmer who sadly needed sur¬ 
gical treatment, asked as usual, after 
preliminary examination, what the ex¬ 
pense would be. 




Magazine 55 

the inestimable advantage of Jones. But 
for complaint? Hasn’t the millionaire, 


Is the system' after al 
Thus far we have ‘ 
or less closely with ti 


Somewhat regretfully, the patient 
peed to the terms and a little time 
he operation sent a check for the 

firm’s secretary had looked in 


, _, _-Gained that \ 

wnile straightforward and hard-work- , 
ing, he had had a great deal of trouble j 
and had in desperation borrowed the j 

result, the check-*-1 ™ il 


an equable one? 
en dealing more 


ite well-understood fact, 
'6 do not always stop to 
it the ethics of the medical 

at all practicable for him 


returned with the 
mblic’s standpoint the 








^charge-according - to 
method is certainly a discussable one. their 
John Jones, laborer, who makes This 
$2.50 per day, pays just as much for his quent 
bread and tea and water and coal as well i 
does W. J. H. Smith, of the legal firm the pc 

of Smith, Chase, Casey & Wood, who ?.-- 

draws $50,000 per year. If he buys a i 
bicycle to carry him to and from work t 
he pays exactly the same price Mr. ! 
Smith would pay if he bought the same f 
wheel for the use of one of his sons; e 


Thus, in considering the large 
nounts charged by the doctors under 


uld not seem to apply so fre- 
to specialists who have climbed 
the ladder. When they reach 


b part of less well-to-do ] 


antly in de- 


Thus far the spirit of democracy pre¬ 
life in Canada. But go a step further. 
John Jones falls down his front steps 

in the dark sonic evening :m «l 1,recks 

his collarbone. Dr. Blank, who hap¬ 
pens to be passing in his motor, fixes 
him up and sends in a bill for $5. The 
next day Mr. Smith slips off the steps 
of his bank and sustains exactly the 
same injury, in this case “a fracture of 
the clavicle.” Dr. Blank, fortunately 
passes just at this moment, gives the 
same attention as he gave to Jones, 
but renders an account for $100. 

The system certainly works out to 


ars^abouTthe 6 large' 
m’s cupidity is unive 
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st not only an abundance of 
but also an abund- 
_____oney. The medical 

sSry Mpectable b Ut«« lfbra^’ andlte 

r e. to eight years of training, is the 
ost togensive offered^ by the universi- 


long-sustained effort, but al 


through the course financially by their 

d^°/?hefen m :XtfZR 

wider experience and thus make them¬ 
selves more valuable to prospective pa¬ 
tients, spend two or more years rather 
expensively in England or on the Con- 

Yet another factor applies to those 
members of the profession who are able 
to command the highest fees. They 


.3 as have 

- v ...a other lines of busi- 

a well-established business being hand¬ 
ed down to them, or, as in other cases, by 
a lucky deal in real estate or on the 
stock market. Their places^have been 

effort. ^ No unearned increment at- 

Since this is so, have they not a right 
to provide for the assurance of financial 
-—-t"'- 1 -Tin glace them on a par, 


a'young physician who has already 
gained considerable local repute, in dis- 

standing in the commumtyfjmen wfio 


_ 

o, the physician 
— thsit 


who direct large pu 

did he not wish to_,_ r -j _ 

them feels that he must 


» Of people 
ice. They wi 


;e fee. The mental ag 


H. S. Holt: An Aggressive Financier 

By W. A. Craick 


Desi. And to give it to them the physi¬ 
cian takes extra precautions and extra 
time. Then again, the nervous strain 
of operating on a man of this type is 
terrific. It cannot be imagined by one 
who. has not had the experience. The 
tension is bad enough when one is per¬ 
forming an operation on an unknown 
patient from the “free” wards, but to 

the type g I refer to, when a slip of the 

W|r-- - death or an infinit- 

carelessness lead to 
id the ultimate re- 
a life—then is the 
rves suffer. That’s 

-.., — ~~nt on, “why I feel 

perfectly justified in charging one of 

^—-- might consider a 

-agony I undergo 

.. 0 __ worth it. Without 

doubt there is a good deal in his con- 

The question possesses features of de¬ 
cided interest which, after all, cannot be 
settled on a general basis. Each case, 
like those diagnosed by the physician, 
must be judged on its own peculiar cir- 



tire corner of the flat, there sits at a 
desk a grave and dignified personage, 
who rises slowly on your entrance and 
greets you with a peculiarly solemn 
smile. He is Herbert Samuel Holt, the 
man behind Montreal Power, the head 
of the Royal Bank, president of this 
and that corporation, director of Can¬ 
adian Pacific and a score of other com¬ 
panies, one of Canada’s foremost fin- 



^But this picture belies the man some- 

unpleasantly curt at times, but general¬ 
ly speaking he is courteous and unas¬ 
suming. There are some people who 
cloak themselves in a mock modesty 
for a purpose. There are even those 
who object profanely to being made the 


not improbable that his reticence and 
ipposed coldness are directly attri- 
utable to an early conviction that na- 
ire had not gifted him with an ability 
. —- verse as entertainingly or tell 
as effectively as certain of his 

? man who says little and thinks 







a great deal, and, while i 
pleasantly in private, is 
sphinx in public. 

To the man on the str. 

is, generally speaking, --— 

personage. Though he is a most im 
portant factor in the life of practically ' 
every citizen of Montreal, and though { 

jiarts of the Dominion, yet he is the 

the metropolis. For one thing he is 
exceedingly democratic in his dress. He 
is not a man who believes that the garb 
of a bank president should invariably 
consist of a silk hat and a frock coat, 
or that he should ride through the prin¬ 
cipal thoroughfares in a glittering lim¬ 
ousine. An ordinary tweed suit and a 
felt hat are sufficiently becoming and 
far more serviceable, and to walk down 
from his residence on Stanley Street to 
his office in the Power Building is much 
better for his health. So he Joins in the 
procession of bank clerks, merchants 

one of tiiem, and*that tall, sandy com- 
plexioned fellow, who rubs shoulders 
with you on Bleury Street, is like as not 
the great financier himself. 

Mr. Holt is tall, with a somewhat 
slight ' 


undoubtedly those early years he spent 
on the Credit Valley Railway, when he 
acted as resident engineer for James 
Ross during the latter’s career as super- 


Those little pioneer railways which 
the men of a generation ago thrust 

n the sparsely settled districts of 
ario—the Toronto, Grey and 
Bruce, the Toronto and Nipissing, the 
Midland, the Victoria, the Credit Val¬ 
ley and others—to-day prosperous di¬ 
visions of the greater roads which even- 




live somewhat carefully and systemat¬ 
ically. The daily constitutional has be- 

grave, even when it is lighted up with 
that odd smile of his, which draws the 
lips slowly back from the teeth. The 
hair is darkish in hue, though showing 

tache harmonizes’ with the fairness of 
.his complexion. The whole head is 


who hTve m S m ~ °S!L? 
the life of tt 

railway in^difncuiues^Mismanage, saaa 

advantage than if I had to look after a 
successful road.” It was the difficulties 

The future millionaire invaded Can- 
young chap, 

quiet, well-mannered and without any 
outward indication that he would ever 
set the world on fire. He had been 


operating the Victoria Railway; which 
stretched northward from Lindsay into 
the lumber districts of Haliburton, and 
on the Victoria Railway, along with 
J. W. Leonard, young Holt got his rudi- 


S g oK^e b ^ e w1 

much to do with the ou A —- 
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city of Montreal, but to a large section { 

turners for electric power number 33,000 t 
and for gas 60,000. It has great power z 
plants at Chambly on the Richelieu £ 
River, at Soulanges and Lachine on the j 


would be hard to tell, but, taJ 

> account the c. 

ner, there C£ 


’ supplying powei 
sal district, he 1 


in as good repute as it is to-day. There 1 
were murmurs. People did not view c 
with pleasure the absorption of the in- t 
dependent companies. To offset this E 
Mr. Holt has wisely taken steps to pop- t 
ularize his company and a reduction in r 
prices of both electricity and gas, made f 
last July, has served to sooth the pub- e 
lie irritation. 1 

In the evolution of this great con- v 
solidated utility corporation, Mr. TT " U a 
has been the prime mover. Mo: 

Power has been his pet project. H . 
devoted to it the largest share of his timt 


In 1905, one of those sudden, inex- 
! plicable changes took place which set 
. loose all manner of conjectures. All 
that the public knew was that the presi- 
r dent of the Sovereign had resigned and 
! had immediately joined the directorate 
of the Royal, it was given out at the 
time by way of explanation that it was 


president’s resignation, 
has made electrical Royal Bank, which was < 


development his hobby, uj 

knows more*about the details of the sys- l 
tern than himself. In brief, he is the 1 


watching with close attention the p: 
gress of the great company he h 
brought into being, he has allowed hi: 
self to be drawn into other enterpris 
First and foremost among these must 


people that, when the ill 
eign Bank first opened its 
nary 1902, the president o 
stitution was H. S. Hoi 


> In the light of future happenings, 
there are those who point to Mr. Holt’s 
sudden change as an excellent illus¬ 
tration of his shrewdness and foresight. 


ute. It would be entirely out of keep- 
ing. with his character.' Instead of 

lightsT^fadngIhern 1 ‘BesTd™ 


the new in- this it must 


any transactions that had taken place 
during his presidency. 

The Royal Bank had been known as 
the Merchants’ Bank of Halifax up to 
1901. In 1903 its chief executive of¬ 
fices were transferred to Montreal and 
in 1906 its head office followed. Im¬ 
mediately on his appointment to the 
directorate Mr. Holt was marked for 
its presidency. The veteran Thomas E. 

Jhe Montrealer became vice-president. 

stepped into the presidency. Surely 
there was a little of the irony of fate 
in this promotion. 

No bank in Canada has made more 
rapid strides in recent years than the 
Royal. From the little Merchants Bank 
of Halifax to the third largest bank in 
the Dominion, almost within ten years, 
is a big step. In his presidential capa¬ 
city Mr. Holt has shown himself alert 
and aggressive and, while it would be 
untrue to say that he has been person¬ 
ally responsible for the rapid advance 
of the bank, it must be admitted that 

and his resourcefulness have had no 
small influence on the result. The pre¬ 
sent expansion began with the absorp¬ 
tion of the Union Bank of Halifax in 
1910. In 1911 followed the acquisition 
of the West Indian branches of the Col- 

public have been treated to the spectacle 
of the biggest merger in the historv of 
Canadian banking • 


the Traders amalgamated. 


Rail- 


r eign bubble burst and that the c 




Holt has become associated as director, 

public. While there is not an enter¬ 
prise that would not be delighted to 
have his support, he has ^exercised dis- 

with which he has allowed his name to 
figure. Anything questionable, any¬ 
thing largely speculative he has avoided. 


such highly respectable enterprises a3 
the Steel Company of Canada, the Can¬ 
ada Paper Company, the Canadian 
Car and Foundry Co., the Canadian 
General Electric Company, the Domin¬ 
ion Textile Company, Montreal Cottons 

a™Pite°Bro™md 0 Co^pmy CO He hS 
also taken an interest in the Londoi 
Street Railway and the M( 
way. Light and Power Con 

he is president of the _ 

Power Company and director ui me 
Shawinigan Water and Power Com- 

The crowning point of Mr. Holt’s 

been reached in 1911, when he became 
a director of the Canadian Pacific Rail¬ 
way Company. Following the death 
of the late Robert Meighan and the late 
Senator^ Forget, two vacancies occurred 
on t e oar o t e great trmscontmen- 

— -- -..as the great 

outstanding figure of the day in tfie 

ectors felt that their board would be 
greatly strengthened by his inclusion. 
If to these various offices, indus- 

added the presidency of the Montreal 
Trust Company, one is provided with 
a fairly complete list of the more im¬ 
portant activities of the^ great man. 

fold duties connected with these num- 
Ilolt is not of ^he^figurehead^ type. of 

pressing his personality on everything 
he takes up is evidence that his in¬ 
terest is not ephemeral. The secret 


The Ghost of Eskindale 
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he young sol 
father; then he put his o 
on the one that still rest< 
der. “What about n 


)ther, sir?” 
iw you would as 


know. You’ll help me, David. It’s 
going to be^a hard pull. We’ll talk of 

A door opened and Mrs. Eskindale 
entered. She was one of those frail and 
delicately perfect creatures who seem to 
secure the affection of all by the mere 
act and effort of keeping alive. Dainty 
as a bit of her own china, she was the 
centre of the world for the two men 

Then breakfast was brought in. 

A week later an advertisement ap¬ 
peared in The Field below a photograph 
of Eskindale Manor, and curiously 

ed on the same day. But it is to the 
wanderings of one particular copy .of 
that issue that your attention is invited. 

This copy appeared on the smoking 
room table of the S.S. Hunstanton, 
Liverpool to New York. It suffered the 
usual fate of such papers, being left 
regularly on the floor at night and as 
regularly replaced by the steward next 
morning. On the third day out the eye 

article on bulldogs” Benson™™ *an 
owner and breeder of bulldogs, he also 
was European traveller for the Standard 
Sewing Machine Company of Newburg, 
New York. Now whatever touched bull- 


s England mechanic After a good deal 

i this idea took shap” in tie form of the 
r famous balanced shuttle on which the 
■ Standard Sewing Machine Company 
was subsequentlv floated and on which 
also Hiram Langdon, the lean me¬ 
chanic, grew with, the growing enter¬ 
prise, till he filled the president’s chair. 
Prosperitv ca- J v - J *“ 


stealthily aroi 
It was empty, 
ed quickly to ' 


,sec<jnd reading, looked 


links of the chain. Eskindale—poverty 
-T ) 1.1- M 1' 1 - . , I - -'ll 

Sewing Machine Company. 

Just about thirty years before a lean 


entirely due to the offic 


fice boy, who foui 
)r by Benson’s de 


Unequalled opportunity. Apply ! 

Woodbridge and Flint; 32 Moorg_ 

London, E.C.” 

Immediately above this was a phott 
graph of the south front of Eskindal 
Manor. 

You will kindly spare the writer r 
this perfectly authentic narrative th 
relation of those details involved in th 
purchase by Hiram Langdon of Eskir 


and all the other things of advancing 
position. But there were just two things 
he had never had time to get used to— 
his wife and daughter. 

Now there comes a period in the life 

labor, he begins to consider the gentler 
side of life. In this period he sees more 
clearly than ever the enormous value 
of the companionship of his family and 
of those benign influences^which every 

Hiram stood at this particular turn of 
the road, in fact he had been standing 

iU 3re for the lr-*. — 

tirely du 
_ .ie Field 


cigars while he 
ss those velvet la 




ed such a readiness to serve 
chaser’s wishes that all mino 
ties disappeared as if by magi 




a physical impossibility for this one to 
replace anything in-its proper position. 
So it happened, that, as the roar of his 
factory dwindled into silence at noon, 
Hiram Langdon’s eye ran down those 
most interesting pages devoted to Eng¬ 
lish properties for sale, and adorned 
with the most charming illustrations 
imaginable. Presently he halted at the 

“Gentfeman’s residence in Kent. 
Elizabethan mansion. Twenty rooms 
and offices. One bathroom. Hot and 
cold water laid on. Thirty acres. 
Twelve under cultivation, old world gar¬ 
dens and fruit trees. May be purchased 


Square and stared out o 
trmv walls and imma 
anded him. 
one of his Ion 
rnder those ai 


is buried beneath th 


efirat of Noyen 


turned cold and Hiram had a chill, 
retaliated by installing a furnace 

numerable radiatoS. Then the Lf 

the manner o/lthis settling there is 
thing to^be observed.^ They were 

Helen especially took to it like a bird 


heT mother’s spirit and her father’s 
brains had amalgamated to adorn her 

Acuity in making friends, and by the 

ter Sessions and the annual live stock 
i show in June. The heating system was 




i which 


should have to 
acres. Then h( 

cheeks. She had known for months. ( 
All their care had not been able to spare t 
her this. So John, like the brave gen- 1 
tleman he was, rammed the cheque into i 
his pocket and smiled, and kissed her s 
very tenderly. “I think, my dear,” he ( 

Kid hotter nn 


eeidedly comfortable. 

On the first of December, Hiram sat 
late in the evening in the long hall, 
i His wife and daughter had retired. 
Beside him the great fireplace glowed 
with red embers and behind him a 
radiator diffused its beneficent emana- 
i tions. He was halfway through his 
last cigar and in that peculiar placidity 
" ’ which is attributable to a good 


excellent whiskey an. 
Suddenly he had an 


and stalked to the 


The feeling ar__ 0 

riously blended, he did not 

slight surging in his ears and for the 
first time in his life the hair on the 
back of his head began to creep and 
prick his skin. At the same moment 


e heard 








Snow-Time in Canada 
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In the late pause"before winter snows 
have fallen, the country housewife per¬ 
forms the last kind services for her 

fhe honeysuckie from its trellis support, 


sides, 01 




they warp and shrivel till they are gro¬ 
tesque and leathery shapes, distorted 
past recognition, but fitted for keeping 
purposes. And dear to the heart of 
Canadians is the rare red apple sauce 
which these dried apples make, when al¬ 
lowed to swell the previous^ nighty and 

The first white plastering of snow is 
joyfully hailed by the children as an in¬ 
fallible sign that winter has arrived. But 
older heads kno 


and pressing them into bags to be used 
as winter bedding in stables and hen 

Now, also, the entire family of many 
a farmer occupies itself with drying 
apples, destined for mid-winter sauce 
and pies. The sourest apples are best 
for this purpose; the variety known as 
the “Kentish Fillbasket” being especi¬ 
ally well suited. The apples are pared, 
cored, and quartered, then strung by 
threaded darning needles in long white 


H-aS 




ie Frost King’s 
netratiner rams^ 


_,, ___ hubbly f 

'here the earth temporarily stiffens, 
nd blanches, to meet the first snow 
akes; then backslides into mud, again. 

The old saying that the snow which 
tsts must fall in mud, is generally cor¬ 
ed. Some night yo” ~~ 'Bf| 


J^ a f r ou: 

ed with soft aeriaf puffing. ' 
ches of the trees hold the sn< 
fs awkwardly, as though unusec 


orld. 










sound of 
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“And I’ll be as good as my word, cap. 
What can I do for you?” 

“You can be my chart, my compass 
and my pilot all in one,” said the cap¬ 
tain, wiping his brow on his handker¬ 
chief. “I’m all at sea lad. I’m in a fog 
and that’s no mistake. I feel like a 
derelict with her seams sprung and her 
rudder gone. I’ve gotter be given a line 
or I’ll flounder around till I’m swamped 

“I’m here with the line cap,” laughed 
the merchant, “line, lifebuoy and every¬ 
thing that’s needed for a rescue. Now 
what’s the trouble?” 

“I’m wantin’ to know what kind of a 
present to buy for a lady,” stammered 
the captain. T ’“ J '— — x ~ : -> ± - 


“she told me that her husband’s nami 
was Jack'.” 

“No, his name was Thomas, but he: 
little boy’s name is Jack.” 

Captain Stubbs wriggled slowly erec 
and slowly arose from his seat. 


I kin clo 
see a whole fleet of ove 
handkerchiefs and othe 


•esent for y< 

^k’-^Mnhi 

d he 

' ad.'” 


“Why, Mrs. Simpson. 

plucky little 
She has beer 


i. Yes, she heard me ment 
le this ^afternoon. ^ We wen 




living in?” 

“Why Captain, I’r_„. 

‘ sell that cottage. I want ! 
there just as long as she wi 
“Well, what’s that got to 
stormed« . ~ ^ ‘ ~ 


got to do with it”’ 
“So do I want her 

well, that being the < 

---—’-a Tm ad 


■’.! ilbrk I’ll mubsi her?” 


wishes. Do 


“Oh, that’s easy,” laughed Smith. “Is 
the lady married or single.” 

“Married,” growled the ca] 

“Aha, I see. A little 
wife, eh, Cap?” 


’ you won’t pay the price I’m 
, You’ll think it too high.” 
“Name it,” growled t 


Smith’s^table. 


r. Smith 


in the figures M 

hes and handing t_ 

lished merchant" said, with 
, “Now wl ’ ■’ 1 ■ ,0 ” * 
—here in t 
Smith, “here you ai 


his old grin, “Now where’s the deed?” 

“Right here in the vault,” replied 
Smith, “here you axe Cap, I te 11 — 
you’re a wonder!” 


id she’s a 

nr head bookkeeper here, 
ind died three years ago. 
ne help her at all. She 
paying rent for the cot- 
-id which I happen to 


told me how you took 

SnJ S JSarya 

Captain Stubbs had settled lower and 
lower in his chair until his sandy goatee 
was standing at right angles against his 

“And she,” he said, wetting his lips, 


‘Til se. 

thin’ wuthwhile tellin’ you,” said the 
captain as he shook hands, ‘so long, and 
Merry Christmas.” 

He put the deed in his inside pocket 
and walked out, leaving the merchant 
shaking his head in perplexity. 


Next morning when the glad Christ¬ 
mas bells were pealing out on the frosty 
air and the beech and hickory sticks 
in the box stove were crackling merrily, 
Captain Stubbs sat smoking his pipe 
and gazing thoughtfully at Saryann, 
curled on the rug at his feet. 

“If I don’t take that cat she’ll think 
I ain’t a man of my word,” he ruminat¬ 
ed, “and if I do take her, she’ll likely 
think me an idiot. What I relly ort to 
do is throw my anchor and stay right 

T2n+ T U n or,4 erf OTT all 


M a c L i 





mh 






always say that I’ve had c 
day. Sometimes an old s 

cry inside, cause it’s jest 
of a great deal he's missec 
this day gets me, marn: 

this, hungry fer,—well, fer somebody 
who could talk with me and under¬ 
stand me. I’d be ashamed to tell this 
to anybody else but you, but somehow 




ir leetle c 


i “Mine,” she repeated, her face grow- 
i ing white and her eyes large. “Mine I 
Oh, how I wish it were.” 

| “But it^ is, jest^as sure as anythin’ 

ing the deed put 

“Thank you just the same,” she 
smiled, “but I can’t accept it. Don’t 
you understand it is impossible for me 
to accept this cottage from you. Why, 
it would—people would 1 —Oh, no, you 


the bridge and afore we ^ 
to know jest how glad and happy you 
and Jack have made me feel. It’s the 
fust Christmas I ever ate on land but 
I’m not fool enough to think that all 

one. What I was goin’ to say is this. 
I’ve been more or less of a roamin' 
craft. I’ve never headed fer any par¬ 
ticular harbor and I’ve picked up a 
good deal of the yaller cargo durin’ 
my tramp v’yages. In other words, I’ve 
got a leetle money that ain’t doi ’ " 
no particular good and likely 


“Now then, se< 


and Jack hi 


been so good to me, it’s only right and 
proper that I should try and throw a 
leetle happiness your way if I kin, not 
that I feel I’m under any obligation to 
do it understand, but jest because it 
gives me happiness to be able to do it. 

a leetle Christmas box from 


She took it wonderinglv and leaning 
forward so as the firelight would fall 
upon it, drew from it a folded paper 
which she spread on her knees. 

“Why—why—” she faltered, “it’s 
the deed to this cottage! What does it 
mean, captain?” 

“Wall, ye see, marm,” grinned the 


light. He sighed and the slightest 
audible sob came from between those 
slender fingers. Then the captain did 
the only right and proper thing under 
.I.. -*- T Te made towards 


le door. You 


le little w 


and the door and when he took those 
little hands in his big, hard ones and 
drew them down and saw that blushing 
face, why the inevitable simply had to 

have been half an hnur, an 
hour or several hours later that Jack 
woke up. He^ yawned and rubbed his 

firelight. S Then he pushed the yellow 
at Captain Stubbs to take me 


“I see,” said the captain miserably. 
"I guess I understand, marm. I’m a 
leetle bit behind the times, I reckon, 
but I kin see now that you be right. 
You can’t accept anythin’ from me so,” 
he hesitated and glanced towards the 
sleeping boy, “so I’ll give the cottage to 
Jack,” he grinned. “That’s it, I’ll give 
it to leetle Jack.” 

She shook her head. “You can’t do 
even that,” she said gently. “Jack is 
me, don’t you understand? He is me. 
To allow him to accept would be the 
same as accepting myself.’’ She hand¬ 
ed the envelope back to him and went 

very thoughtful and generous of you 
to do this for us, Captain Stubbs. I 
appreciate it deeply because I know 
what feelings actuated it. But you 
must allow me to pay you rental for 
the cottage each month, providing you 
will allow us to remain in it.” 

“Of course you kin stay,” said the 
captain absently. He put the deed in 
his pocket, looked out of the window at 
the darkening landscape, at the boy 

now softly crying, her face between her 
hands. The captain noted that they 
were very slender, weak-looking hands. 
A strand of brown hair clung across 




. I WJ 


“Jack,” said the captain, reaching 
down for the boy, “I’ll tell you the story 
of how the tramp ship found a harbor.” 

So closed one happy Christmas day. 

face fairly glowing with joy, laid little 
Jack on the cot and bringing forth the 
covered basket gazed down at Saryann 
sleeping peacefully on the rug. 

“I sorter hate to wake her up,” he 
grinned. “She seems so contented.” 

^ “Why not let her stay,” whispered 

H||||~ v “ ’ ’ ’ ’ shoulder, “you 

carry her back 

“Why, shiver me, if you ain’t P right,” 
he laughed. “I forgot jest fer the sec¬ 
ond that me and Saryann had found 


Railways More Profitable Than Manufacturing 


tures appears from figures compiled by 
the Bureau of Railway Economics in cem,. 
Washington, D.C., established by the the i 
railways of the country for the scientific open 
study of transportation problems. Tt. aconr 

has prepared » ^rnrarlcnn nf t> 

and rail? 


144,814 to $2,750,667,435. Thus the 
ncrease of 81.2 per cent, in the gross 
alue of manufactured products was ac- 
ompanied by an increase of 105.3 per 
— A -n manufacturing capital, while 


a comparison of the capi- 40.2 per 
agriculture, manufactures equipme 
The estimates are based “Appi 
ns from 1890 to 1904 ] 




“T,™ 


in parMhal 


256,000 to $18,428,270,000; 


o $™97 b!- 

equipment of the railways 
>,263,313,400 to $14,387,- 

of the products of i 

*-*11,406,- I 

5,000 in i 

$1,487,- ( 


816,099. 

“The „ 

manufacture increased from $11,4 

927,000 in 1900 to $20,672 . 

1910. The total operating 


road and equipment of the railways, 
which had increased 40.2 per cent,, the 
percentage o i net return was 5.729 per 
cent.—that is, in 1910 the percentage 
of net, return on capital in manufactures 



The Premier Painter of the Rockies 


By John E. Staley 



“ONE of the dreams of my early man¬ 
hood was to visit and paint the Rockies, 
about whose magnificence all travellers 
raved. I dreamed this over and over 
again until the vision took form in find¬ 
ing myself, very early one summer’s 
morning, at ‘The Gap.’ Never was a 
mountain peep-show more appropriate¬ 
ly named. Right across an iridescent 
reach of the Bow River—gold-shotted 
by the reflections of the mirror sky— 

of the mountain host. Displaying the 
to explore their mysteries and their 


the painting instincts of his father, the 
child began to scribble as soon as he 
could toddle. Mr. Bell-Smith, senior, 
was a capable painter of portraits 
miniatures, with a quarter of a cen 

.Nohabi' ' ' 1 ” 

etter knc 


peals, to him, were those which told a 
story; such, for example, as the humor 
of Mulready, Leslie and Webster. At 
an early age he was able, at a glance, to 
istinguish a Hogarth, a Reynolds, a 
*- n —‘able and so forth. This 


i elementary an 
im of that fame 




Turner, a Constable a_ 

was in itself a liberal educat 
Fine Arts. Entered as a pt 
South Kensington School of - 
Bell-Smith rapidly at*"”*" 1 
which rendered the ele 

stitution of little use. 

No sooner were his draynhg lessons 
over than the young lad was accustomed 
to sally forth into the busy thorough¬ 
fares, sketch-book in hand. Ensconced 


With his father, and alone, the boy 
n began to visit artists and watch 
iir work, and to study paintings ex- 


the daughter pie. In this way he prepared himself, 
•istocratic by perhaps unconsciously, for the first 
sessed of fine manner which subsequently marked his 
art. At fifteen Frederick'Marlett had 
to buckle-to to a business avocation and 

collar factory in Wood Street, Cheap- 





the mighty St. 









MaoL) 


ed himself, and, being accepted, he 
lined thenceforward in the service 
e camera for twelve strenuous years 


ras Myra, a daughter _ 

- Dyde, and niece of Colonel 
1-Smith John Dyde, A.D.C., all of Canadian 
Their honeymoon was short and 
for eight long years, work early 
late was the tenor of the young 



— working away at Montreal and 
Hamilton. Meanwhile the resourceful 
“improver” displayed the grit that was 
in him in quite another direction; he 
patriotically enlisted as a volunteer for 
the Fenian campaign of 1870. By the 
way, it is not a little remarkable, and 
not a little to their honor, that almost 
all the older painter-men to-day in Can¬ 
ada have done yeoman service—their 


Drudgery or no, Cupid cared not one 


married couple’s lives. Photography— 

perseverance had its due reward. The 
Royal Canadian Aeadem 


appeared the worthy name of Frederick 
Marlett Bell-Smith. This honor proved 













„ —and, although Mrs. 

Bell-Smith never expressed herself on 
carton or canvas, her perfect candor 
made her the best of critics. 

^ThatJParU sojourn showed^ the erst- 

bustling boulevards and along the busy 

fascinated^him, so that his facility in 
' ened by 

s Camille Pxzzaro 

3 by 
les.” 




ern Atlantic are plaintive songs of si¬ 
rens singing sweetly upon the dulcet 
hanks and reefs of the Canadian shore 
—ever bringing harmony out of dis- 
ord. Echoes of N{ 

id sky were 

“the heart of the pSnter 
by the Seine. The Lady of the Snows 


le her s« 




and her 



Canada her foster son. A cheery wel¬ 
come awaited the amiable couple’s re¬ 
turn to the Dominion, and they fur¬ 
nished a ample homestead with a studio 
attached at London in Ontario. 

Bell-Smith at once began to paint 
Canadian subjects in oils: his first com¬ 
position of the series appeared in 1880 
—“In the Heart of the White Moiin- 

after a battle of eager bidders, it passed 
into the possession of the Art Gallery of 
the city of Sherbrooke, Quebec. Reoog- 


lied round him encouraa 
started upon this new cam 
abundant toll of peak ar 


realm. Landscapes a 


Ontario as on the beaches of Maine and 
Fundy Bay. During his seven years’ 
residence in London (1881-88) he oc¬ 
cupied double chairs in the Faculty of 
Alma College, St. Thomas, as Director 
of Fine Arts and Professor of Elocution, 
and he also taught chalk drawing in the 
public schools. 

Lack of paying patronage is the ruin 
of many a brilliant disciple of the Fine 


and this c 


in 1887, hi 


to all concerned of good pictorial dis¬ 
plays of the scenery of that remarkable 

and renown — he had been made a 
Royal Academician m 1886—he caused 

he granted to him — other '&n. 
painters also sharing the privilege. The 
happy man lost no time in packing his 
valise and painting kit and off he start¬ 
ed buoyantly to the land of majestic 
beauty—the Rockies—where his fancy 
had already found a pitch. 

What pen, what brush, can adequate¬ 
ly delineate that magical panorama of 
towering, forest, glacier peaks—the Can¬ 
adian Dolomites!—that sky,so lofty and 
limitless, so ethereally blue as scarcely 
to seem to touch the topmost snow 
fields of them alU—those, aiguilles of 


; aid verdure!—those 
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The Smoke Bellew Series 


Tale Twelve : WONDER OF WOMAN I 
By Jack London 


a peep over at the country beyond. 
We’re likely to strike ^open, rolling 

Perle told us to look for.” 

“Huh! By hi 
years ago that 1 




hunger he couldn’t know 


he was. An’ he said himself he r 
seen any white Indians—that was 
ton’s yarn. An’, besides, Anton ki 
the bucket two years before you an 
come to Alaska, But I’ll take a .. 
to-morrow. An’ mebbe I might pick 


in?” * 


past, approaching as he had approached, 
had been turned aside by that forbid¬ 
ding aspect. La Perle had not been 

Tom the eastern slope of 

_ight Smoke maintained a 

huge fire for the guidance of Shorty. 
; And in the morning, waiting with camp 
broken and dogs harnessed for first 
1 ‘break of light, Smoke took up the pur- 

his lead-dog pricked his ears and whin¬ 
ed. Then Smoke came upon the In- 
| dians, six of them, coming toward him. 
nw--> re t rave ii n g light, without dogs, 


“ JUST the 
troubled ov« 


„ rself to get married,” 
that had lapsed some few min- 


Smoke, sitting on the edge of the 
sleeping robe and examining the feet 
of a dog he had rolled snarling on its 
back in the snow, did not answer. And 
Shorty, turning a ste; 

propped on a stick befc_ 

ied his partner’s face keenly. 

“Cock your eye up at that 
aurora borealis,” Shorty went 
“Some frivolous, eh? .Just like 

The lO&t&EL... 

ain’t foolish. And they ’s cats,_ 

’em, the littlest an] the biggest, the nic- 

vourin’ lions an’ roaring hvenas when 
*~ :1 ~ man they’ve 


or tall timber. Smoke, d’ 
:now what saved me? I’ll 
find. I just kept a-i 




ivolous, when they 


“That little crust is playing the devil 
with their feet.” 

“We oughta keep goin’ somehow,” 
Shorty objected. “We ain’t got grub 
enough to turn back with, and we gotta 
strike that rim of caribou or them white 

the d<Jjfo™efee?m’°Sl 0r -Now who ever 
seen them white Indians anyway? 
Nothin’ but hearsay. An’ how can a 


ing fall. The tracks 
shoes crossed the pasture and went 
the easy slope of a low divide. At i 
crest Smoke halted. The tracks © 
tinued down the other slope. The f 


cottoned to.” ^ __ 

Again the monologue languished, even a rabbit 
Smoke cuffed the dog when it attempted that. An’d 

ing its bruised and bleeding pads. 

“Huh!” pursued Shortv. “M«h 
couldn’t a-married i 

An’ mefbbe I would .. ___ ___ 

without a mind to, if I hadn’t hiked 


. “Mebbe I 


“They’ll travel all the 
day’s rest for the' ' ' 
all around” Sn 


of the Rockies. The ^ 
trend to the north-west, ci 



they immediately gave hi- 

ters for surprise. That they 1 
ing for him was clear. They 
^ White Indians, though they 

• -j i-*— ^ an ijjg j n dii__. 

Five of them carried t 


•hich Smoke knew to be Shorty’s. 

Nor did they waste time m making 

. _mke could only submit. The con- 

. tents of the sled were distributed among 
, their own packs, and he was given a 
. pack composed of his and Shorty’s 
. sleeping furs. The dogs were unham- 
: essed, and^when Smoke protested^ one 

t trail too rough for sled-travel. Smoke 
i bowed to the inevitable, cached the sled 
end-on in the snow on the bank above 
’ the st 


lg farther. But be- ' 


le divide 1 




which Smoke had glimpsed^the 

it trended to the west and heading dir¬ 
ectly eastward up a narrow tributary. 

.The first night was spent in a camp 
which had been occupied for several 
days. Here was cached a quantity of 
dried salmon and a sort of pemmican, 
tdded to their packs. 


which the I: 
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shoes led off—Shorty’s captors, was 
Smoke’s conclusion; and 'before dark¬ 
ness fell he succeeded in making out the 
tracks Shorty’s narrower snowshoes had 
left. On questioning the Indians by 
signs, they nodded affirmation and 
pointed to the north. 

Always, in the days that followed, 
they pointed north; and always ^the 

jumble of upstanding peaks, trended 
north. Everywhere, in this bleak snow- 
solitude, the way seemed barred, yet 
ever the trail curved and coiled, finding 
low divides and avoiding the higher 
and untravelable chains. The snowfall 
was deeper than in the lower valleys, 
and every step of the way was snowshoe 
work. Furthermore, Smoke’s captors, 
all young men, traveled light and fast; 
and he could not forbear the prick of 
pride in the knowledge that he easily 
kept up with them. They were trail- 


the mountains it threaded, yet formid¬ 
able in itself and not possible for loaded 
sleds. Five days more of tortuous wind¬ 
ing, from lower altitude to lower alti¬ 
tude, brought them to the open, rolling, 
and merely hilly country La Perle had 
found ten years before. Smoke knew it 
wiiii iho fir.-f u'limpse, on a sharp cold 

the atmosphere so clear that he could 
see a hundred miles. Far as he could 
see rolled the open country. High in 
the east the Rockies still thrust their 
snowy ramparts heavenward. To the 
south and west extended the broken 
ranges of the projecting spur-system 
they had crossed. And in this vast 
pocket lay the country La Perle had 
x- j mow-blanketed, but assured- 


Smoke estimated” four or five hun^ 
fires, and guessed the population to be 
in the thousands. So fresh was the trail 
and so well packed by the multitude, 
that Smoke^ and his captors took off 

struck a swifter pace. Signs of game 
‘appeared and grew plentiful—tracks of 
wolves and lynxes that without meat 
could not be. Once, one of the Indians 
cried out with satisfaction and pointed 
to a large area of open snow, littered 
with fang-polished skulls of caribou, 
trampled and disrupted as if an army 
had fought upon it. And Smoke knew 
that a big killing had been made by the 
hunters since the last snow flurry. 

In the long twilight no sign was man- 

steadily on through a deepening gloom 
that vanished under a sky of light- 
glittering stars half-veiled by a 


ogs caught it fii 
np, pricking th 


ed with the soothing gr’s 
high, wild key, 


of shrill 

id broken * ' 

; wolf-howling of many wolf-dogs^ a 

•ho^lessnesT ^ ?“?•’ ““S™ " 


and in the summer, a smiling, for- 

and flowered land. 

fore mid-day, traveling down a 


__ x .__rebellit—_„ 

... v*igback the crystal of his watch and 
by the feel of finger-tips on the naked 
hands made out eleven o’clock. The 
men about him quickened. -The legs 
that had lifted through a dozen strenu¬ 
ous hours, lifted in a still swifter pace 
that was half a run and mostly a run¬ 
ning jog. Through a dark spruce flat 
they burst upon an abrupt glare of light 
from many fires and upon an abrupt in¬ 
crease of sound. The great camp lay 
before them. And as they entered and 
threaded the irregular runways of the 
hunting camp, a vast tumult, as in a 
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besides you would be breaking Izrail for 

ground, I’ll see to it that you don’t get 
the chance Anton had. It’s n rrnn ' i 


world.” 

^“What’s 


to 6 Smoke.^ "He’TV 
reak brother on any trail. But he 


^XF r s 




nun, smojce, or you s 

“We’re all in the s 

“Not on your life, 
you straight down th 

“What is?” 

“You ain’t heard the news?” 

Smoke shook his head. 

“The bachelors told me. They just 
got the word. To-night it comes off, 
though its months ahead of the calen- 

Smoke sh 


id his shoulders. 


plicate everything. We ain’t got no 
luck — hey! Listen to that, you, 

Three ancient squaws had halted 
midway between the bachelors’ camp 
and the camp of McCan, and the oldest 
was declaiming in shrill falsetto. 

Smoke recognized the names, but not 
all ^the words,i and Shorty translated 

s “Labiskwee, the daughter of Snass, 
i the Rain-Maker, the Great Chief, lights 
her first maiden’s fire to-night. Maka, 
the daughter of Owits, the Wolf-Run- 

The recital ran through the names of 
, a dozen maidens, and then the three 
heralds tottered on their way to make 
announcement at the next fires. 

The bachelors, who had sworn youth- 
oaths to speak to no maiden, were 
iterested in the approaching cere- 
y, and to show their, disdain they 
e preparations for immediate de- 

upon which they had planned to 
the follow’-' T ' — 


fied 


“Well, Danny’s wife just t< 
bachelors . . .” Shorty paused lm- «««» waaiu 
he bachelors told me, quest of 


blowing morning. Not sai 
the old 
caribou, Snass 


split. The ta; 


lighted td-night. That’s all. Now 
do you like it?” 

n’t get your drift, Shorty.” 

’t, eh? - 


id division of the 


“Don’t, eh? Why, it’s plain 
and shut. They’s a skirt after you, 
that skirt is goin’ to light a fire, 
that skirt’s name is Labiskwee. 


Smoke, troubled by Labiskwee’s fire- 
lighting, announced that he would ac¬ 
company the bachelors. But first he 
talked with Shorty and with McCan. 

“You be there on the third day, 


Oh, outfit an’ the dogs.” 


Lr n fhe?it’s a 
friend Smoke.” 

“It sounds lil 
said, with a sii 
Labiskwee’s act: 

da ^Cineh is si 


; 




That’s flat If you m 


in the sum- 
[’11 make it 


and come back for you.” 

McCan, standing by his fire, indicat- 
where the high western range out-jutted 

“That’s the one,” he said. “A small 
stream on the south side. We go up it. 
On the third day you meet us. We’ll 




ird day.^ Anywhere 


better than everybody else in 


It if 


But the chance did not come to 
Smoke on the third day. The bach¬ 
elors had changed the direction of their 
scout, and while Shorty and McCan 
plodded up the stream with their dogs, 
Smoke and the bachelors were sixty 
miles to the northeast picking up the 
trail of the second caribou herd. Sev¬ 
eral days later, through a dim twilight 
of falling snow, they came back to the 
big camp. A squaw ceased from wail¬ 
ing by a fire and darted up to Smoke. 
Harsh-tongued, with 


ly father. Better than a 
s and Mahkooks. I 
strange. I love as 
as Iseult loved. Old 


id him, waving he 
t, fur-wrapped for 
e sled which had 


What had happened, Smoke could 
only guess, and as he came to McCan's 

ing. Instead, he saw McCan h ims elf 
industriously chewing a strip of caribou 

“I’m not a flightin’ man,” he whin- 
ingly explained. “But Shorty got 
away, though they’re still after him. 
He put up a hell of a fight. They’ll 

get him, too. He ain’t got * ’- 

He plugged two bucks that’ll 
all right. A " 
through the 


our Eyes spoke tn 
ive this way. But, 
id I am white. We are white, you 
id I.” 

Smoke had never been proposed to 

the situation. Worse, it was not even 
a proposal. His acceptance was taken 
for granted. So thoroughly was it all 
arranged in Labiskwee’s mind, so warm 
was the light in her eyes, that he was 
amazed that she did not throw her arms 
around him and rest her head on hi« 
shoulder. Then he realized, despite he 

the pretty ways of love. Among tne 
primitive savages such ways did not ob¬ 
tain. She had had no chance to learn. 

“But Labiskwee, listen,” he began. 
“Are you sure you learned from Four 
Eyes all the story of the love of Paolo 
and Francesca?” 

She clapped her hands and laughed 
' certitude of gladness. 

-. t -there 





“I’m glad you didn’t try to run 
away,” she said. “You see, I . . .” 
She hesitated, but her eyes did not drop. 
They swam with a light unmistakable. 
“I lighted my fire, and of course it was 
for you. It has happened. I like you 


_ 'hite teeth through the 

stained beard was not pleasant. 

“Certainly I’ll tell you. Your part¬ 
ner has killed one of my people. That 
snivelling shrimp, McCan, deserted at 
the first shot. He’ll never run away 
again. But my hunters have got your 
partner in the mountains, and they'll 
get him.^ He’ll never make the Yukon 

sleep at my fire. And there’ll be no 
shall have my eye on you.” 


The World’s Greatest Evangelist 

By C. D. Cliffe 



















Those in doubt or trouble at 


. It was most 
;n I have wov< 
and sold it 


picture of a lovely woman typifying the 
Christian who in metaphor came to the 
church Naomi, kissed and said: 
“Whither thou goest I will go; Thy 
home shall be my home, etc.” as in days 
of old. 

“Ah, ha I” McNeill would say. 
“You’ll say ‘How beautiful; just like 
me. That’s just lovely. Mr. McNeill.” 

“Listen. It doesn’t at all. I’ll tell 
you what suits you. Ruth had a sister 
named Orpah and see what she did. 
She was with Ruth. I am sure you 
never heard of Orpah. Only Bible stu¬ 
dents have. 

“Well, Orpah was like a lot of luke¬ 
warm professing churchgoers of to-day. 
She just strutted up to Naomi and said, 
‘I’ll kiss you all right, but that is all; 
positively all. You dressed up old bigot, 
ready for heaven. You think you’ve 
got tiie only religion in the world. I’m 
going back to the Moabites false as you 
say they are. Good bye. 

. “You see Orpah^typifies most erf you 

to look a nice Y md r gi^ h ttf 

the church and that ends 
lot Ruths. Are you? 

.._s never heard of again in 
Biblical history and what became of 
Ruth? She married a Judaean farmer; 
their children begat Jesse who begat 
David and so on down to Christ.” 

This sermon would be talked about 
for weeks all over. 

Whenever McNeill was questioned 
would answer differently^but frequently 


■ would say: “Our ideas of God. changed 
and accordingly we have changed for 
the better. God is not a grouch; God is 
love.” 

I remember once he was induced by 
Mr. Robertson, secretary of the Cale¬ 
donia Christian Club, Bedford Square, 
London, to speak at the annual meet¬ 
ing. There were many other prominent 
speakers, including the editor of the 
British Weekly. 

McNeill said briefly: “I’m glad to see. 
this club flourishing. Glad to see the 
name Caledonia linked with Christian. 
Man is a clubable animal but Christian 
clubs are the best for him. I would like 
to see clubs like this dotted all over Lon- 


. It’s n 




le quoted in co 


Orpah 
it, Yo 
“Orpah 


Hardly would the preacher be fairly i 
started before he would bring everyone £ 
to attention by remarking: “What’s 
that! ‘Spew, did you say, Mr. McNeill? c 
That’s not a very nice word to use in 1 
this fine church.” He would instantly 



young Soot astray in London. It’s the 
first night. He’s heard of a Piccadilly 
Hell at midnight and the moth flutters 
around the candle. His friends meet 
him at the depot and off they go; get 
inflamed by liquor — J Al -- - 


of this club 


Though hills divide us and a world 


ndfoWe, in dreams, behold the B 


McNeill whose hearers were always glad 
and always received a benefit. 

One could fill volumes with his stuff 
which is so readable and easy to remem¬ 
ber. I shall refer briefly to some of his 

impressive sermons taken from Revela- 


reports. Excellent, excellent. Sudden¬ 
ly there came a knock at the door. 

Here he would rap three or four times 
hard on the pulpit’s wood. A hush goes 
over the meeting. 

McNeill’s audience is breathless as he 
held them by rapping again and repeat¬ 
ing the text. Then with modulated 
voice and in almost a ghastly whisper 
he would lean away over the pulpit, 
saying “It’s Christ. He’s outside. He’s 


at City Temple some “Ah’s” and “Oh’s” 
were heard referring to McNeill being 
out of his element there. Not so, for he 
captivated his hearers and even the 
London press acknowledged that Me¬ 
ter how intellectual. 

He stepped into that great pulpit and 
picked up a lily standing on the pulpit. 
Of course he had ordered it there. 
Then he prayed, holding the lily in one 
hand. The effect was electrical. Every¬ 
one wondered what was coi - ' ’’ 


He quoted from Job, ‘ 
still holding the lily. 
“Look at that flower it 
' beauty. I want it to 


ind well 
>h liberty,” 


he being “neither 




referring to this church 
of my mouth.” 








ler. These hold 


_jt he the 

negotiations on the subject. 





lemselves, this principle of surprise afh 
•ong. Politics should be public and ‘ hl1 
jerate. Acts affecting the public an< 


at no distant day. Protectionists, n 
is your time for sorties. Put th- ’ 
siegers to flight. ^While they ary 

Free trade is hobby now. The leaders 
are a kind of enthusiasts. They have 
unbounded faith in their theories. 
They need no one to proclaim them in¬ 
fallible. They proclaim their own in¬ 
fallibility. They are men of few ideas. 
These ideas being once attained, they 
have to “step down and out,” as Mr. 
Beecher would say. See Mr. Bright 
and Mr. Gladstone, for example. As 
soon as they ceased to raise “burning 
questions,” they lost their influence 
over the masses. Does it pay a nation 
to be agitated by “burning questions” 


leading the Canadian Free Trade party 
’’"to so bad a trap, it seems ungrateful 
the Senate to desert it at the last 
ament. The terms were almost as 

__ubtful if the Americans would admit 
us into the Union without a bonus. 
Says one journal: “Nothing now re- 


in order that certain m 
confiden< 


? Thee 


ed active, but n 
Hence, what, 
for enlarging h 


Mr. Vernon Harcourt, in touching on 
this subject, supplies us with the best 
definition I have heard: “Parties of sen- 




properly called. We have Rs 


us but to shape ou 

my degree, North Amerit„„, ... _ 
>e distinctively Canadian.” This w 


name; but, understanding their dig¬ 
nity, they agreed among themselves to 
forego these advantages, and thus treat 


forks, it does not give them 
; steady. 

rer credit they derive 
man liberty, the pres- : 


able. As the Union stands at present 
there is little chance of either an hon¬ 
orable or profitable treaty. If we ever 
get reciprocity on a fair basis, in my 
n ™" 5A " it willbe with the Eastern and 

bound together by the Great LakeJ and 
the St. Lawrence. They are interested 
in each other as neighbors. But the 
other sections, namely, the South and 


f foreigners, have no neight 
..thies for us at all. What : 
pathy have we for Mexico? Texa 


ne formidable to themselves. 


Fenelon Falls. 
Note.—S ince wi 
letters, especially th 


have no control. One of these events 
may occur at any time. Should a civil 
war again arise; should the South or 
West secede, then our friendship, our 
neutrality, and our trade will be appre¬ 
ciated. The Eastern and Northern 
States are threatened both by the South 
and West. _ Should splits of this kind 
occur, our intercourse with the Eastern 
States may become intimate and profit' 


after this letter had been w 


But not only has the prophecy c 
1875 been fulfilled; the judgment o 
upheld. And by no les 


When 


. little n 


Canadians so decisively rejected t 
pact they may have acted more wise 
than they knew. Certain it is, at ai 

advocated or those who opposed tl 
agreement, imagined that within a yei 


dr decision they 


i the 

Chinese immigration pouring into the 
country. The Goths did not give Italy 
more trouble than the Chinese may give 
the States. Immigration is overdone. 
Too much attention is paid to the quan¬ 
tity and too little to the quality. There 
is too much undesirable immigration. 

Sir!:. 


the wisdom 

If prior to the elections of September, 
1911, in which the Laurier government 
was swept from office, Canadians had 
known that President Taft regarded the 
Canadian arguments against reciprocity 
as “good ones” and that Governor 
Woodrow^Wilson^the^Democratic can- 

what might Canadians have done more 
than they actually did do? 

that Canadians of both political parties 
who fought reciprocity in the belief that 
it was an ill-advised policy for Canada, 


se in 1874, I have ] 
on that free trade j 


Read in the light of the present day ( 
is is a remarkably prophetic declara- S 
>n, particularly that part which asserts ^ 

at “Remnrnrifv l'a not a dead iecua » 


nada only an adjunct of the United 
ates, and continuing, explained: “It 
mid transfer all their important busi¬ 
ness to Chicago and^New York, with 

“and^rCa 1 n d adrto'' B <lB ’ 


■ procity made in Canada, 


InTHhinkli 


MacLean's Magazine 
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Friends had come in and out, saying, 
“Hello, Jim,” with lingering affection. 
He was wise and kind, and, though he 


looked forward to meeting Jim 
that night at Richter’s. 

"" ' a little Sixth Avenue 


pered respectfully, “This is 
Jerry night—and I can’t let 
. . . Just mix them up for 
men present with Richter’s 

and added to the man—“a 
The mild, decent, warming m 


his eyes, 



thoughts—though I had 

the once. I inquired of i__ 

“No, Mr. Flowers hasn’t been in yet— 
but he will.” he said. An habitue at 
my right, nicely mellou 


1 liked Richter’s just!... - 

—and so I didn’t freeze up in the pres¬ 
ence of the stranger, though I may have 
lost caste a trifle. 

“There never was a bellerin’ 1: 


' had Jim’s hand again. 

“You and I will sit down for a chat? 


■ •«;~ just such \ 
had all gathered in Mike Garrity’s 
place. That mountain-town was a sort 
of runway for high winds—’way up in 
the Cascade lead-mines. I ’member 
there was a couple of tables of seven-up. 
Garrity didn’t' have anything in but 
Irish whiskey, which, as you know, is 
nil right for a sprint—but a punisher 
a four-mile course—like a long win- 
• evening. Suddenly the man oppo- 
e jerked up, and asked the crowd if 
’ rd it? We hadn’t, and. pres- 


Jim Flowers stopped, facing the 
door. I followed his eyes. A 1 
woman was standing there—just as 
would have made her up, if you i 




She had the shawl and 
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nor drug on her face! The icy wind 

that. Just pitifulness. I remember 
thinking that here was probably a pro¬ 


enough to get^m 


dollar—as she cam 


“Gentlemen-’ she 'bi 

tired voice. 

I was taking my hai 
pocket when Jim Flowers caught my t 
arm. His face and gesture said, “I’ll i 
really be hurt, old man, if you don’t ’ 
leave this whole thing to me!” 

_ He led her graciously to the door. I 
didn’t turn, but only a moment passed 
before the door opened to let the woman 

I didn’t feel like saying anything for 
a minute when Jim enmo back, looking 


ashamed for believing all men counter¬ 
feit good fellows like myself. I was 
happy and sad, and felt sticky from 
cream and sugar and nutmeg. 

“I’m going home, Jim,” I said pres¬ 
ently. “It’s been a dandy night—and 
if there isn’t anything on—you’d better 

of ‘Christmas in India.’ . . . We can 
1 go somewhere and talk about people and 
things-” 

Jim thought it might be managed. 
He looked grateful. He said he had 
heard somewhere that a friend is a pres- 

_iy way, he declared, holding out 
his hand. 

Christmas was gray and cheerless— 
a boarding-house, sleeping-late sort of 
nightmare to remember. I hurried 
forth to escape, and was at Richter’s 
before Jim came. The old man was 
behind. He had seen the woman in the 
shawl the night before. ... I brought 
up the subject—musing on the pathetic 

“Ach” said Richter, “dot vas his 


LOST IN HIS CALLING 

BE NOT a great stenographer, or great bookkeeper, profess* 
merchant, farmer or doctor, merely, but a grea‘ ~ 

inch a king. The man who is drowned in his v 
his calling, is of very little use in any community 
be truly great until he outgrows the vocation wl 
No man is really 1 


to do wit 
It is 


his ch 


ks he writes, greater than any speech he makes, than any 

A European traveler tells of the following epitaph which he 
1 on a tombstone in England: “Here lies - - 


_ __ _ ..as swallowed him : 

■rwhelmed him, that there is-nothing 
ie outside his occupation.—D r. Orison 


Self Respect and Getting On 


By Dr. O. S. Marden 


the Lord to gie me a gude opeenion o’ 

HOW few people appreciate -what real 
self -respect means; that iik an integral 

the man is gone. If children were 

self respect really means, character 
would be revolutionized. 


of talking about ourselves, and thinking s 
ble with us is we do nqt respect ourselves - 

Many people form the habit of dis- < 
counting themselves. They think it is i 
modest to ^be always self deprecatory. 

keep out of sight, to keep away from 
people, to avoid any possible notoriety. 
They seem to be shocked when they < 
happen to do anything which calls at- 

avoid everybody by sneaking around i 


corners, going in at the back door, tak¬ 
ing a back seat in the church or public 
hall. He rarely ever walks straight up 

never seems to have much of an opin¬ 
ion of himself anyway. He is always 
apologizing for being in your way, for 
annoying you or^molesting you when 

He has practiced this habit of self- 
effacement, self-depreciation, so long, 
that it is almost impossible^for him to 

think that somehow he has^not had so 

people, and that he must take a back 
seat. If he would only think a little 
>re of himself, if he "would cultivate 
f-esteem, assume the mental attitude 
his own dignity and importance, he 
uld really be a great man.^ ^ ^ 

eself disgusts people. No one ad- 
res the man who is all the time be¬ 
ing himself, and underrating his 
ilitv. We all like the manly man, 
t only able but confident, not cheeky, 
t courageous enough to be himself, 
ople like the man who thinks well 
himself, for if he does not, they take 

.isTbejust' because If be”has Tved 
til himself all his life he must be in 
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MacLi 


great many^people are their own 

of demoralizing themselves by self-sug¬ 
gestion of their inferiority. They are 
always holding in the mind unfavor¬ 
able thoughts towards themselves. 
They do not realize that this habit is a 

indicates a false pride, an exaggerated 
idea of one’s own importance. It indi- 


No physical suffering can compare 
ith that from wounded self-respect; 

)r then one feels that he is - 

ut is less than a man. No _____ 
) mean and contemptible as when the 
eet thing in him steps aside for the 
orst, when the man gives way to the 
rute and passion takes the place of 


It is positively as wicked to injure 
oneself through thought as to injure 
another. It is not only our duty to 
think well of ourselves, but to have such 
a high respect, such a lofty, dignified 
feeling towards ourselves that it would 


jif respect is, n< 



If real self respect 
it will be the greatest possi'Die pi 
to all the other moral faculties. 

If you have a just respect for your¬ 
self because you love and admire the 

low-flying ideals. Your whole nature 
of the justice, the fairness mid the nobil- 

or violate your self respect. 

Haw we hate ourselves when we lose 

contemptible tiling^ or when we abuse 
those about us whom self-respect would 
make us love I For days we suffer after 

neighbor or competitor. We thought 
the revenge would be sweet, but after 
we had done the dastardly act, when we 
thought we were getting square with 
someone who had injured us, we tasted 
the bitter dregs which caused us infinite 

The Golden Rule is really at the bot¬ 
tom of self-confidence. If we do not 
practice that we cannot really respect 


- x -,-.j religion, the 

chiefest bridle of all vices.” 

Many a poor boy has gone to the city 
without friends and without money and 
has been kept from low associations, 
vicious habits and tendencies, because 
he bad been trained by his mother or 
/'•j.i"- *o think too much of himself to 
to such vile things. 

In the Epis 

'* 'ne like this: “We 


is that he has ^ always been ad- 

pered by this belittling idea of 
any old theology. The man Goa maae 
never fell. It is only the man made 
inside of him that has fallen. It is only 
his inferior way of looking at himself 
that has crippled him and deteriorated 

History is showing that the vital 
mistake of the Church has been its sup¬ 
pression of the real nature and the dig¬ 
nity of man. It has looked upon him 
as a poor miserable fallen creature, and 

been Lldup to man mstead'of 1 tbatot 
the divine side of him. 

What could a parent rail out of a 
child by always harping on his infer- 

^inability t^do the 


be strong and self-reliant? 


Why, a child who was thus trained, 
unless he had a very remarkable mind, 
-u — 3r develop half his possibil- 


Our theology has taught us to belittle 

in it. There is nothing in the Bible to 
indicate that man should prostrate him¬ 
self before his maker like a sneak or a 
slave, and to beg, plead and beseech his 
Father-Mother God for what he needs. 
There is nothing in such self-deprecia- 

made erect so that he could stand up 
and look anything and everything in 

ItmalTn His image. The trouble 
with us is we do not have a good enough 
opinion of ourselves. There is too much 
of the cringing, crawling in our atti¬ 
tude; there is too much prostration, too 
much of the knee-idea, in our theology . 

lion and shame, but to hold up his head 
and assert his divinity. What kind of 
an opinion must the Creator have of a 
lot of crawling, cringing, sneaking hu¬ 
man beings, who are down on their 


a 'high op 
he heard 6 


True self respect is not self- 
has nothing to do with egotisn 

not help respecting himself f< 
straight and clean and pure 
square and just, because he can 
admiring these principles. Th 
part of his being. 

It is natural for a man to thi 


of himself the better he does and the 
harder he tries to do right, to live 
straight. The more honest you are, the 
more you respect yourself, because you 
inherently respect the principle of hon¬ 
esty and square dealing. You cannot 
help despising yourself when you cheat 
somebody. There is something within 
you which says: “That is mean, low, 
tricky, unworthy of you. You are ca¬ 
pable of something better than that. 
You have taken a step down.” On the 
other hand, when you do a noble, un¬ 
selfish act, there is something within 
you which says “Amen” to it, which 
tells you that you have taken a step up¬ 
wards, and you think more of yourself' 

Real self respect increases just in pro¬ 
file great underlying principles of right, 
of justice, and of truth, of fairness, and 
decreases just in proportion to your de¬ 
parture from these principles. 

Think of a murderer trying to respect 
himself, even although not another soul 
knows of his guilt. A bad man cannot 
really respect himself. He may be ego¬ 


birthright boldly, manfully, with dig- i 

Heidelberg professor had such 1 
of himself that he al- 1 
lat reverently whenever 


1 


ns self love. That is, it 


ick proper self-regard. If they 
id a high, dignified self respect, 
ould never have committed the 
>r indulged in the vice which has 
l them. All criminals are de¬ 
in a just estimate of themselves. 

ey could not have stooped to the 




acts; and he would have d 
self had he taken the oppos 

Why do we have such a 1 

ton? It is because he was a man. He 
had a profound respect for himself be¬ 
cause he respected principle. He tried 
to do right. He had a profound respect 
for truth, justice and honesty. They 
were deeply entrenched ir * 1,1,0 
It was this g 

of principle _ _ _„_, 

that gave him his balance, his wonder¬ 
ful poise of character, his complacency 
and serenity. The consciousness of fol¬ 
lowing the right as he saw it rounded 
out his character and made him a 

The world respected him just in pro¬ 
portion as he respected himself. If he 
had taken the course of Benedict Arn¬ 
old and betrayed his country, he would 
have despised himself and been just 


• th X* a 


tis great self respect, tb 


is of dollars of 
a feel’ that thfbest th 


have exchanged your h 
hood for dollars what ha 


sold out? When yc 


- -it self respect is _ 

y spectacle. There are plenty of 
it fortunes in this country with no 


i try with no 


Arnold for hi 

it aided their own cause, because there 
is something inherent in human nature 
which compels us to hate that which is 
wrong, no matter whether exhibited in 
friend or foe. But it is doubtful 
whether the English or anybody else 
despised Arnold more than he despised 
himself. 

happens to a man if he hi managed to 
keep his self-respect. Everywhere we 
see people parting with this, their most 
precious possession, for a trifle, ex- 
changing it for the temporary advan¬ 
tage of a good bargain, swapping it 
away for a fortune as though it were of 
very little importance. 

Poverty is no disgrace when a man 
has done the best he could without 
sacrificing his self respect. If you have 
always been a man in your dealings, if 
you have been square and just in all 

world squarely in the face without winc¬ 
ing even though you haven’t a dollar. 


They lost the pearl of great price 
struggling for the bauble. 

When a man’s character stands four¬ 
square to the world he has about all 
that is worth while. It is true that 
wealth would add something to his com¬ 
fort, something to his power; but, after 
aU, he has the chief part^-the great 
opportunity of the highest achievement 
possible to man. 

If we live a perfectly normal, right 
life, people will see our self respect in 

spectif himself shows it in his voice, in 
his bearing, in his act. And if others 
see us exhibit this self respect, they can- 
>t help respecting us and having con- 
lence in us, cannot help believing in 
>, as we all believe in right and truth 
mid justice, because these principles are 
the very foundation of our existence. 

Of course we may 'be misjudged. 

secutes us, when that little inward voice 
of conscience says “Right, my son, 

us of complacency or shake our calm 
serenity When we thoroughly ^believe 

gallows can rob us of self-respect. 
Self-confidence is based upon char¬ 
acter, upon the right, and self-con¬ 
fidence rests upon self respect; and self 
respect i9 the power behind every great 


Selling the World’s Toys 


By Morey J. Edwards 



_ 

boats and Noah’s arks, and all the other 
things that you wind up and let run 

gathered together 1^6 plaice and were 
placed around so you co--' J — **■— 
all and play with them. 1 

and most™? “he “In “rafraH 

cleaned up, all in one week-” 

This sounds very much like the bo- part of the world, 
ginning of an old-time fairy-story, does T 
it not? And yet, here’s another case 


er including buyers fr 


than what is imagined. There 
place where almost all that is descr 

a most interesting 11 way. 

Leipsig, an ancient city in the e& 
section of Germany, somewhat fami 
ly known as a musical and educati 


each year, the toy market i 
“Early” Christmas shoppin 
which has recently become 
iar to most of us in Cai 
have no novelty for the pe 


le standpoint and c£ 

"’hen it is known 

e annual Easter Fair, the 
a gathering of twenty- 

_d exhibitors representing 

e toy and fancy goods manufac- 
of Europe, as well as a few from 
together with from sixty to 
idred thousand visitors, these 

in practically every 

a long and 
/ in the six- 

, _„,.~e of the local 

i authorities say, the city’s fame as a trad- 
l ing centre began to be widespread. In 
i those days long caravans of wagons con¬ 
taining natural products, and goods 
i produced by the simple methods of 
• manufacture then in vogue, from the 
. remote sections of Europe, as well as 
‘ from the neighboring districts, began 
to travel into the town. Buyers from 
i other sections naturally congregated 
j where the goods were ^centred, and in 
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Did You Ever Wait Five 
Minutes For One Cent? 


H AVE you ever been to the Candy Department of a store and 
noticed nicely-boxed candy with a 49c price marked on it? Have 
you ever bought a box of this candy, tendered 50c, and waited 
five minutes for one cent. 


Does this condition exist in your Candy Depart- candy shop. It does not need to happen in the 
ment, or in any other department in your store? large department store. It does, however, because 
Careful investigation shows that most large stores the system of handling cash is not suited to the par- 
are dissatisfying customers and losing money in ticular requirements of that kind of department, 
just this way. Study the needs of your departments. Consult 

This sort of thing does not happei in the small our representative as to the remedy. 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


The National Cash Register Company 

285 Yonge Street, Toronto. Canadian Factory: Toronto 





























